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It is a great privilege, in my estimation, to occupy a 
place upon this platform, with these old tried soldiers of a 
noble cause, who have fought the good fight so long, bear- 
ing the burden and heat of many a weary day. I cannot 
hope to contribute anything to the ideas or sentiments 
which they have so ably enforced. I have no new facts 
to. communicate, no new argumerts to urge, no new plans 
of action to submit, no new course of conduct to recom- 
mend; I only wish to express my profound sympathy 
with the principles that lie at the basis of this Anti- 
Slavery Movement, and with the movement itself as the 
modern embodiment of those principles. There is a grand 
monotony in all anti-slavery meetings. They show mag- 
nificently the capacities of a single idea. They are splen- 
did illustrations of the power of playing every sort of 
music on a single string. People complain that this is 
an old story, that the thought is threadbare. Not so. 

No thought is old till it has done its work. The great 
Gospel-word, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
is as new and original to-day as it was eighteen centurics 
ago, and equally new and original will it be until the 
Kingdom of God shall be established on earth. Though 
one were just to reiterate, with all the power of his soul, 
_ the fundamental truths—that God is Love—that man is 
made in the image of God—that every man is brother to 
every other man—that every man is his brother’s keeper 
—applying these truths to the special evils of the age, as 
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they came into prominence, he would be a prophet ; and 
he would do a prophet’s work in enlightening and 
arousing the conscience of his fellow-men. It has always 
seemed to me that the plan of the original A bolitionists 
was the true one—to leave speculations about ways and 
means—to run into no fatiguing digressions for the enter- 
tainment of this or that clique, but to gather up all their 
energies to shatter the barred gate of conscience and let 
the light of God’s truth shine into the souls of men. There 
would be little question then of ways and means. Details 
would arrange themselves. 

Never did this grand policy demand more fidelity than 
now. Never did the public conscience need more earnest 
and pointed appeals. The outworks have been carried. 
The Abolitionists have compelled the public mind to 
grant the abstract wrong of slavery. But they have not 
yet forced the public will to war against slavery as a sin. 
Men are intellectually convinced, but not morally moved. 
Kverybody calls himself an Abolitionist; few follow that 
calling; and unt.l the calling is followed, nothing is 
achieved. In meditating upon the posture of our people 
towards the institution of slavery, 1 am more and more 
impressed with the fact that this posture is an equivocal 
one. Anti-slavery people are as numerous as our north- 
ern population ; but where is the anti-slavery action? 
You will scarcely find a man, be he Whig, Republican, 
or Know-Nothing, who will not declare explicitly and 
with emphasis that his antipathy to slavery is as strong 
as yours. The lawyers say so; the merchants say so; 
the capitalists say so; venerable old men, and mossy 
young men, all say so alike. ‘There is not a conservative, 
portly or wrinkled, who does not feel insulted if you call 
him a pro-slavery man. But whereto does all this pro- 
fession tend? ‘To nothing ; aye, to /ess than nothing. It 
is positively unfriendly to the cause of Freedom. Leaving 
profession aside, taking character and the influence thereof 
by itself, are the majority of these people anti-slavery men 2 
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They are pro-slavery men. Their acticn is practically on 
the.oppressor’s side. The name of A bolitionist is assumed 
not as a pledge of hostility to the Slave Power, but as a 
_ sign of neutrality. It declares, not that men are in league 
with the friends of freedom, but that they wish to elude 
their notice and to avoid their assault; not that they are 
prepared to fight, but that they are anxious to escape 
. from fighting. A young man takes charge of a parish as 
its minister. In public or in private he gives out that his 
views are opposed to slavery. Forthwith the respectable 
members of the society meet him blandly, take him by 
the hand, express their joy at his coming, and their entire 
concurrence with his sentiments, and add, significantly, in 
allusion to this special matter, “of course, you know we 
are all anti-slavery people here; we all sympathize with 
you entirely on that point.” Now, why is this said? Is 
it spoken in praise of the sermon in question? No; it 
is spoken in condemnation of it. 1s it meant to encourage 
the young preacher to declare his convictions to the pub- 
lie fully and freely, ensuring to them a favourable audi- 
ence and the support of his congregation? No; it is 
meant as a hint that his convictions are not wanted, that 
he may as well keep them to himself, that they will fall 
upon unwilling ears. People are anti-slavery people, and 
for that reason read no anti-slavery books, pamphlets, 
papers, hear no anti-slavery speeches or sermons, vote no 
anti-slavery. ticket, support no anti-slavery organizations. 
Does this sound like caricature?. I verily believe it is 
not. I could name repeated instances wherein it has been 
simple truth, to my own experience. ‘The spirit of com- 
promise hag taken possession of the public mind. And 
the task now is, not to bring men to acknowledge the 
wrongfulness of slavery, but, which is far more difficult, 
to make them faithful to an acknowledgment whose de- 
mands have never been felt, and which hangs loosely and 
- idly in the chambers of the intellect. The state of com- 
promise is, of all states, the most hopeless; for the com- 
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promiser does but poise arguments instead of wielding 
principles ; he plays with a subject intellectually, instead 
of grappling it spiritually ; he stands with both ears wide 
open on the opposite sides of his head, fancying that the 
more contradictions he hears, the wiser he is, but to the 
beating heart in his bosom he pays no heed at all. He 
is full of interest in the cause before him, but one does 
not wait long to see that his interest is all for himself and 
nothing for the cause. 

It is a great saying that man must serve either God or 
mammon. .He may profess to serve both, but he serves 
only one. He may profess to serve one, and yet really 
serve the other. A purely moral question—as the ques- 
tion of slavery preéminently is-—has but two sides to it ; 
the one is right, the other is wrong. Man has but one 
faculty by which he may learn which is the right and 
which is the wrong, and that faculty is his conscience. 
This incessantly struggles to confirm him in the right. 
The passions, which promise animal comfort and luxury, 
as incessantly struggle to confirm kim in the wrong. To 
yield cordially to both is impossible. No sooner do we 
attempt to obey the laws of the conscience than the pas- 
sions are roused to stormy opposition. No sooner do we 
yield a little to the solicitations of desire than conscience 
pronounces its vehement protest. Hvery creature that is 
neither a brute nor an angel is conscious of these diver- 
gent and conflicting forces within him. Every rational 
being knows that one can prevail only if the other is sup- 
pressed. Every honest man accepts the alternative, and 
chooses which he will serve. 

I say there aré but two ways of honestly meeting 
a grave moral question. ‘The first is to be guided simply 
by the light of conscience, to keep the moral sense clear 
and quick, carefully to separate evil-from good, to be 
exceedingly scrupulous that right shall be purged from 
every taint of wrong, that it may be pursued with a single 
eye and a steadfast will. The high minded and sincere 
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man examines and suspects himself, guarding against the 
casuistry of the intellect and the subtler wiles of the flesh. 
He sees evil as it is, through all its veils and enchant- 
ments, and he spurns it. He fears lest a noble prudence 
may be timidity, lest selfishness lurk in his holiest wisdom, 
-and something like pride mar his most cautious reserve. 
In his anxiety to serve goodness and goodness only, he 
cross-questions every virtue, to make sure that no dis- 
honourable motive taints it; and then, if his hand or his 
foot cause him to offend, he is ready to cut them off and 
cast them from him. ‘Thus he keeps no terms with the 
enemy, and finally compels him to submit. Not without 
pain is this manly course chosen and pursued. For pas- 
sion is strong ard desire entices; many are the charms of 
animal content ; sweet are the blandishments of the world ; 
and the siren voices of friends, the wealthy, the elegant, 
the refined, the affectionate and near of kin—ah, how 
seductive they are. The hiss of the old serpent is dreadful 
when it comes through the teeth of the powerful in intel- 
lect and place. The loss of social repute, the loss of ease, 
of riches too—it ought not to be hard to bear all this, but 
itis. For all, the’ way is so clear, and Truth overhead, 
the dread: hereafter opening under our feet, it is not 
easy to serve the good God. But what power comes 
through that service! What illuminations come too! 
What ecstasies of triumphant joy! How the film burns 
off from the eye! How the brood of lusts flee before the 
majestic uprising of conscience ! What heavenly powers 
descend to aid the weary will! The man, having con- 
quered himself, receives a power fronf God to conquer 
others also. 


“The path of duty is the way of glory. 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
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The path of duty is the way to glory: 

He that, ever following her commands 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light, has won 

His path upward and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty, scaled, 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 
The Anti-Slavery Cause has nobly illustrated these 
glorious lines of the poet Tennyson. -And the illustra- 
tions are not far from our own homes. There stands the 
prophet Garrison, still uttering his words, severe as Truth, | 
while idolatries are rising and falling around him and the 
whirlwind of feeling he has created tosses popular opinions 
and men like dry leaves into the air. ‘The serene Phillips, 
accomplished knight of this crusade, with practised eye, 
thrusts his keen unerring rapier into every shape ot 
sophistry, and, without an effort, lays in the dust the most 
majestic lie. The hearty Sumner, flinging off his cum- 
brous garments one by one, meets the challenge of the 
Philistines with the cheerful alacrity of David. Clear- 
eyed Gerrit Smith looks right through the tangled web 
of Congressional sophistry, and unravels the hardest ques- 
tions by the logic of an ingenuous heart. Parker, cham- 
pion of the new church militant, with undaunted look 
confronts all the demons face to face, and never misses his 
blow. The pure spirit of Thomas 'T. Stone shudders at 
the very approach of falsity. What power there is in 
such men! How high they stand! What lights they 
are! How their eyes look through us! How brightly 
our lamps burn in the presence of such! How little, in 
all they have resigned, do they seem to have lost! We 
do not pity them for their lack of social privileges, their 
lack of professional honour, their stern labours and trials. 
We feel that to pity would be to insult them. How 
wretched the prizes of life compared with the prizes of 
immortality! How mean the society of the gay and 
elegant when compared with the fellowship of heroes, the 
communion of saints! How contemptible the privilege 
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of bestowing nods and smiles npon a crowd of courtly 
admirers as contrasted with the glory of inflaming dull 
~ consciences and inspiring faint hearts! How worthless 
‘the approval of genteel dignity, when the high-minded 
admire and the good are grateful ! 

Yes, the path of duty is the way to glory. But there 
is another path which conducts also to its rest--the path 
of Desire. This the mammon-worshipper pursues. He, 
instead of obeying conscience, boldly seeks to abolish it. 
He confounds right with wrong, calls evil good, and good 
evil. Conscience is a name, one thing to-day, another 
-thing to-morrow, one thing here, another thing there, a 
creature of chances, a prejudice, a whim. The heart’s 
affections are personal, therefore selfish. He has no faith 

in general principles, abstract ideas, radical truths; they 
are nothing but sentiments, fine sentiments fit for dream- 
ers and school girls. He is a practical common sense 
man; he is for things that work well, plans that succeed, 
enterprises that pay. With him every profitable vice is 
a virtue. All successful knavery is rectitude. Policy is 
the measure of principle. Cover up evil and it is not 
there. Moral insensibility is a most excellent quality ; it 
saves from so much foolish enthusiasm and fanaticism. 
Moral cowardice is an admirable trait; it secures one 
against so many Quixotic ventures. Do you talk of self- 
ishness? Why, it is the very law of life, without which 
society would be dissolved. You charge him with aus- 
terity. What is austerity but grave and faithful justice? 
You accuse kim of inhumanity. What seems like inhu- 
manity to a class, is humanity to mankind. Craft! cun- 
ning! who finds fault with these? Must not a man be 
astute and skilful? Is one always to postpone his inte- 
rests to such romantic fancies as honour and truth? Self- 
. preservation is the first: duty ; self-indulgence is the grand 
primeval right based on that; and he is a bold pretender 
and knave who would sacrifice these to the empty notion 
of conscience. This man soon rids himself of his angels. 
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Having said, “ Evil, be thou my good,” the spirit of good- 
ness departs from him, and the devils quietly enter in and 
take possession. The anti-slavery cause has turned up 
examples of this kind too. I will not name them. You 
can do that for yourselves. ‘The demonic men are more 
conspicuous than the saintly. You know who they are 
that defend slavery as a Divine institution—patronize the 
Bible a3 supporting it—patronize the apostle Paul for 
returning Onesimus to his master—talk of God’s provi- 
dence in the hideous crime, as if the Almighty was the 
chief overseer and master driver on their plantations— 
speak of the beneficial effects of the system upon all con- 
cerned, and especially upon the blacks, by bringing them 
within the reach of an oppressive “ Christianity.” You 
know who they are who rave and bluster about Aboli- 
tionists, and write truculent letters to Northern ministers 
- and lecture committees. Some of these people are genial, 
dashing, rioting, reckless men, good-humoured, fiery, with 
great relish of animal life and no appreciation of spiritual. 
Now and then you see a more deadly specimen of the 
class—-a man whose heart is as insensible as the nether 
millstone to the slave’s pitiful story, and the freeman’s 
indignant remonstrance, and the Christ’s weeping appeal 
——-who denounces open speech, and bandies about the 
names “ infidel” and “ traitor,” and is a loud advocate for 
orthodox believing, because orthodox believing is such a 
capital cloak for heterodox behaving. You know who 
they are. I need not name them. But these persons, like 
the heroes, are few. It costs a struggle to occupy this 
position. As one cannot without conflict and sorrow 
reach the heights of fame, neither can one without conflict 
and sorrow reach the depths of infamy. ‘The soul does 
not walk meekly to the altar of sacrifice. It makes resist- 
ance; it protests; it beseeches; it is hard to turn away 
from its complaint. Before one becomes utterly shame- 
less, conscience will make him writhe; departing self- 
respect. will rend his soul in twain; his generous senti- 
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ments will give him a pang as they flee away ; there is a 
raging of volcanic fires, and then there is a mountain of 
stone, where living streams of charity and sweet flowers 
of truth had been. If the majority of men are not pre- 
pared to make themselves saints, as little are they pre- 
pared to make themselves devils. 

There is, therefore, a third class, the compromisers, or, 
as I prefer calling them, the Palterers. These people 
wish to be on both sides—to get God’s blessing and the 
Devil’s plums, to be nominally on good terms with con- 
science, while practically they indulge desire. They will 
pay that respect to the soul as not in terms to disown it, 
but at the same time the senses have delights which they 
would by no means dispense with. The palterer fills up 
with casuistry the great gulf betwixt God and the Devil, 
and resolves the whole process of duty into a matter of 
common sense. He does not deny that evil'in the abstract _ 
is evil; God forbid! He confesses that, and asserts it 
vigorously ; he is only persuaded that evil in hzmself is 
not evil. His wrong-doing is either no wrong-doing at 
all or it is done under a compulsion which leaves his con- 
science undisturbed. He has a horror of moral insensi- 
bility, but what appears so much like it in him is only a 
cool, compressed reserve, that will not waste its power in 
fluttering enthusiasm, but sternly bides its time for prac- 
tical action. He despises moral cowardice, but he is 
brave enough : he only believes honestly that discretion 
in his case is the better part of valour. He abominates 
the principle that public justice and humanity are to be 
sacrificed to personal interests. He loves public justice 
and humanity, and means to be loyal to them ; but he is 
persuaded that these great ends cannot be permanently 
advanced inconsistently with a wise, solid, unselfish con- 
servation of private interests. Of course, a man must 
obey the law of God. ‘The law of God, by all means, 
before any other law! He obeys it, never knowingly 
disobeys it—is Exasiely penitent when he does so. But 
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he is not so rash as to imagine that he himself is to be a 
private interpreter of that law, that his conscience is to 
expound it, that hig heart is to authenticate it. Far from 
him be the presumption of judging God by himself. 
There is the good.old Bible; there is the good, sound old 
minister ; God-fearing men made the laws of the State ; 
and the common sense of the people, “ vox populi,” is not 
that, too, the voice of God? ‘This pious talk is only a 
palterer’s make-believe. He is trying to persuade himself 
that he is serving God by acknowledging that he ought 
to be served. He is trying to reconcile the fullest gratifi- 
cation of his desires with a sincere profession of piety. 
He is trying to convince himself and others that he is 
really serving (sod and only apparently serving mammon ; 
when the truth is that he is really serving mammon and 
only apparently serving God. 

Here, then, are the three classes: those who serve God, 
those who serve the Devil, and those who think they are 
serving both. 

Which of these characters is most harmful to the com- 
munity? I answer, the latter. For he executes, as pal- 
pably as any, the devil’s work, and his infiuence is the 
more deadly because it is concealed. Satan loses half his 
power when he shows his tail. In the garb of a fine 
gentleman he finds conquest easy. Is it not possible that 
the Presidency of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, might be 
a heavier blow to the Slave Power than the Presidency 
of Millard Fillmore? Is it not notorious that the most 
fatal enemy to Freedom has been the Northern man with 
Southern principles? Not the free-spoken, open-hearted 
Southerner who is so confident of his cause that he 
exposes its weakness; not the hot-headed representative 
of the chivalry who gives you rant for reasoning, and puts 
men into straight opposition to him in laughter or rage ; 
not the bold champion, like Calhoun, who takes up the 
defence of slavery in serious earnest, and challenges all 
the world to battle. These men indirectly injure their 
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cause by provoking antagonism. But your compromiser, 
your palterer, your bland, sleek, wary man, who comes 
from a free State, and professes free principles, while he 
is entirely at the disposal of the most powerful party— 
the man who counts Northern votes by his speeches, and 
Southern votes by his policy—he is the foe of liberty, the 
more dangerous for his false face and his subtlety. One 
of the most effective of the lectures in the Anti-Slavery 
Course in Boston, two years ago, was given by the Hon. 
Senator from Texas, Gen. Houston, whose avowed pro- 
slavery views disgusted even the most ancient of the con- 
servatives ; the weakness of whose arguments made his 
friends ashamed. An open champion of slavery puts us 
on our guard, awakens our belligerent feelings, and pro- 
vokes attack. Buta palterer disarms opposition. It is 
hard to assail a man who swears that he sympathizes with 
you, and has at heart the same ends, though you are 
secretly persuaded that his influence all goes to defeat 
those ends. You cannot reason with a man who assents 
to all your arguments. You cannot denounce a man as 
an enemy of freedom who turns round and protests that 
he is as true a friend of liberty as you are. So you must 
sit still, and see innocent people deceived and confiding 
parties betrayed. 

I have already said the spirit of compromise rules our 
people, and it is from the influence of that spirit that the 
true lovers of liberty have the most to fear. The induce- 
ments to palter are very great. It is recommended by 
self-interest, by personal ease, by the hope of temporal 
advancement, by the modesty of self-distrust, and the 
common sense of mankind. ‘he theory of it is extremely 
plausible—Avoid extremes. “ Medzo tutissimus ”’—the 
mid-way is the safest—is the motto in “wise” men’s 
mouths. It is the motto of the wary, the timid, the 
worldly sagacious; but is it the motto of the good? 
“The mid-way is the safest.’ Ay; the safest. Is it 
therefore the rightest? That is the question here. The 
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maxim, “Shun extremes, and strike the middle path,” 

applies very well to matters of pure expediency ; it has 

no application at all to matters of principle. If you are 
sailing a ship between two menacing rocks—if you are 

choosing between two plans of a house, or two bills of 

fare for a dinner—if you are balancing two contradictory 

rumours, or weighing two conflicting arguments—if you 

are drawing a conclusion from opposing testimonies, or 

are making up your mind upon some question which has 

two very distinct sides to it—why, by all means, “ Medio 

tutissemus ”’—the mid-way is safest. And as no principle” 
of rectitude is involved in the decision, the safest way is 

the best one. But suppose the issue to be whether you 

will do what you know to be right, or whether you will 

do what you know to be wrong; is there any mid-way 

there? (Can good and evil be mixed in any palatable 

compound? Is there a wholesome half and half of right 

and wrong? Can we, as Gerrit Smith says, “split the 

difference between God and the devil,” retaining what is 

excellent in each? ‘T'o say you will do right and then to 

do wrong is not to hit upon this middle track, certainly. 

You do not strike it when you say that you will do no 

more wrong than your interest requires. You do not 

fall into it when you say that you will do what is most 

expedient, without regard to its being right or wrong. . 
This last happy and popular medium may be the safest, 
safer than to do right, safer than to do wrong. The 
question, however, is not of safety, but of honour ; or, if 
we will make it a question of safety, we must take a 
higher element into the account, and ask if in this God’s 
world it can be anything but extremely unsafe to abolish 
moral distinctions for the sake of securing animal content, 
ay, even the order of society, or the peace of States. 

All this is plain enough, plain as right and wrong. 
Touch this theory of compromise with the conscience, and 
it falls into instant collapse. But it does not mean to be 
touched by conscience. It isa creature of sophistry, and 
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by sophistry it lives. It is framed for the purpose of 
eluding conscience. It is an ingenious device for taking 
the moral elements out of right and wrong, and resoly- 
ing all questions into questions of expediency. This 
middle course is characterized by its safety ; and it is its 
safety that makes it popular. 

How popular it is, every honest man knows to his grief. 
Here is this gigantic institution of slavery, an institution 
which all who are not burthened under it, and many who 
are, perceive at once to be‘ utterly immoral and demoral- 
izing, a blasphemy upon religion, an outrage upon all 
natural rights, an iniquity of the blackest die in the sight 
of heaven, a crime of the worst character in the eye of 
civilized law. Men grant it; say that it ought to be 
checked in its progress, that it ought to be abolished alto- 
gether, as a sin and a shame. But it steadily gains 
ground ; it grows more arrogant day by day ; it uses more 
desperate weapons. Where are all these opposers of it, 
who are numerous and strong enough to sweep it from 
the whole Continent in a year, if they chose? Why, 
they are trying, one and all, to excuse themselves from 
striking a blow against it. They are all busy in palter- 
ing, trying to secure the reputation of being its enemies, 
while they secure the fruits that come to its friends. Duty 
says make war upon it ; choose your own weapons, march 
with your own company, select your own point of attack, 
wear your own colours, call yourself Whig, Republican, 
Know-Nothing, what you please ; only fight. Compro- 
mise as much as you choose about your fashion of fight- 
ing, but fight. If you get into the wrong troop, you will 
soon find it out, or they will, by your fighting. Desire 
says, “Oh, no! don’t fight; march in the company, get a 
wooden sword and flourish it about ; makea speech, shout 
hurrah ; but don’t fight ; keep the peace ; restrain the zeal 
of your comrades; contrive to give a deadly stab in the 
back to their leader; declare for God, and allow the 
Devil to win; only make it appear that your declaration 
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for God is sincere, and that the Devil wins in spite of 
you.” There are many ways of doing this. 

One man contrives to gain a reputation for manliness by 
harmless talking and empty declamation against slavery 
in the abstract; he endorses his neighbour’s opinions, 
takes an anti-slavery paper, occasionally writes for it, 
attends anti-slavery meetings, signs anti-slavery petitions, 
contributes a dollar or two towards sending a fugitive 
into Canada ; and having thus, at trifling cost of time 
and means, got himself classed among the friends of jus- 
tice, he quietly substitutes this general repute for a private 
moral sense, snuggles under it as if it were a good con- 
science, and persuades himself that he is doing his duty, 
when, in fact, in the men he associates with, the measures 
he votes for, the withholding of his influence at critical 
moments, he is looking sharp after his personal interest 
and cherishing tenderly his personal comfort. Another, 
fully sensible, he says, of the heinousness of the wrong, 
deploring with all his soul the existence of the institution, 
convinced that every good man ought to put forth his 
influence against it, is extremely sorry that the cause 
should have fallen into such unworthy and unholy hands. 
These pestilent infidels, these fanatival A bolitionists, they 
do more harm than good: he cannot identify himself with 
them, he cannot labour with them, as he must if he 
labours at all. As for the Free Soil men, they are onthe - 
look-out for the public spoils, and are no better than any- 
body else. So he, flattering himself that he is kept inac- 
tive by his very truth and sanctity, casts upon the faith- 
ful servants of the cause the blame of his own recreancy, 
“ and goes on his way comfortable and rejoicing. A third 
is perfectly convinced that the evil of slavery is more 
widely and deeply felt than men commonly imagine; he 
haz reason to believe that everybody is anxious and im- 
patient to remove it; the very slaveholders themselves 
are groaning under it daily, and would make great sacri- 
fices to throw it off. If the madmen atthe North would 
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only leave them free to act their own wisdom in the mat- 
ter, abolition would be slowly, but surely and safely, ac- 
complished. Meanwhile, all active opposition is unneces- 
sary and even prejudicial ; he would gladly do something, 
if it were called for, but it is not. As for any extension 
of the evil, the danger of that is out of the question. The 
laws of climate and soil are against it. So he makes over 
to an imaginary Southern conscience the work of his own 
Northern conscience, is happy to find the cause so far ad- 
vanced as not to require his services, makes his politest bow 
to duty, and subsides into his ease. A fourth declares 
that slavery is a great wrong and sin; no doubt it should 
be done away. But why treat it as if it were the only 
evil in the world? Why allow it such an unreasonable 
share of attention? Here are evils, quite as great, nearer 
home; let us do our duty to these. Let us help the 
labourers, improve the condition of the perishing classes, 
emancipate the white slaves of machinery and capital. 
Certainly, by all means. This ought we to do, and not 
leave the other undone. The more we give, the more we 
have to give. The more justice and charity we exercise, 
the more we have to exercise. This, however, is not the 
palterer’s inference. His professed regard for the poor at 
home is only an apology for his paying no regard to the 
poor abroad. Not that he cares at all for the poor at 
home ; only, if he did care for any, he ought to care for 
these first. ‘Thus, on the pretence of bestowing upon 
slavery only its proper share of attention, he pays it none 
whatever. Piously recognising a multitude of obliga- 
tions, he releases himself from every special duty. Spite- 
fully insinuating that others have not completed the whole 
round of obedience, he blandly excuses himself from be- 
ginning it. But is taunting our neighbours justifying our- 
selves? Is the confession that a hundred claims upon 
conscience are valid equivalent to the satisfaction of one? 
Is‘conscience appeased by the bare acknowledgment of a 
thousand debts, while no dollar leaves the purse? Itia 
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better to discharge the smallest one and repudiate the 
rest than to make their number an excuse for repudiating 
all. <A fifth says, Certainly, slavery is a grievous wrong, 
and J would cheerfully do all in my power to remove it. 
But I am only a private person, my influence is small 
my circumstances are peculiar, and I am not in condition 
to do all I would. As if he had not a conscience to be 
faithful to as well as the public man whose circumstances 
were not so peculiar! Why does he not confess that 
cannot means will not? that the plea of humility is the 
plea of fear? Because he is not quite ready to discard 
conscience, though he never means to obey it. 

The merchant considers slavery an institution of bar- 
barism, which is doomed to perish with the advance of 
civilization. The cause of civilization is the cause of 
Trade. Let us extend our commerce; let us develope 
our resources ; let us demonstrate the advantages of free 
labour. So he retires to his counting-room, and devotes 
himself to the holy cause of civilization, not disdaining 
to take the pay of a faithful soldier, in the shape of a few 
thousands, quite incidentally dropped into his own pocket 
as the result of some cotton operation. He is an Aboli- 
tionsist, only he does not work in the same fashion with 
those who assume the name, because their action is swzci- 
dal, tending to disturb the relations of trade, whose cause 
is identical with that of liberty. 

The lawyer is sure of one thing: that the entire safety 
of society depends upon the maintainance of Law. The 
laws may be imperfect ; they may seem wrong; but they 
must be supported. The only chance of getting better is 
to obey such as exist. He is an Abolitionist ; he abhors 
slavery. But with the slave States none can legally inter- 
fere; the extension of the system cannot be legally resisted ; 
the Constitution guarantees the return of fugitives. He 
is very sorry, but it cannot be helped. So he draws a 
deep sigh, construes the law as rigidly as possible, to 
make sure that it is not evaded; talks of the essential 
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principles of conservation, meaning hunkerism and South- 
ern patronage, and stands ready to pocket the bribe of 
any kidnapper who needs his service as defender of the 
_ Constitution. - 

The “gentleman”’ is disgusted at the coarseness and 
indecency of anti-slavery men. They are so vituperative, 
80 personal. ‘They have so little regard for the proprie- 
ties of respectable life. With him, taste is an excellent 
substitute for conscience. With people who are too fine 
for charity, “turning up the nose at the vulgar” is a 
favourite fashion of proving themselves immaculate. 

No one finds paltering easier than the clergyman. No 
one can urge for it a more high-sounding plea. He says 
that it is his work to regenerate men’s souls, not to libe- 
rate their bodies; to save them from damnation, not to 
rescue them from poverty and wretchedness; to convert 
them to the Faith in Christ, not to change their earthly 
estate. He says that his duty, asa Christian minister, is 
to meet the moral and spiritual wants of his own parish, 
to give his people instruction in Christian sentiments and 
to show them what Christian principles are, leaving their 
application to individuals themselves. He is not a pro- 
phet of any one truth, or the champion of any one cause. 
He is not a temperance advocate, or an anti-slavery lec- 
turer, but a Christian pastor and a Gospel preacher, whose 
usefulness depends very much upon the care he takes not 
to involve himself in party questions or sectional move- 
ments. He is to educate men’s conscience, not to specify 
its modes of action; he is to nurture humane sentiments, 
and not dictate their manner of working good. On this 
ground the clergyman declines acting with Abolition 
Societies, and declines advocating their cause from his 
pulpit. If, in pursuance of this course, his church fills 
up with the rich and respectable, if his salary is raised 
and his creature comforts increase, that is all as it should 
be. Isit not written that godliness is gaia? And if his 
conscience now and then troubles him with a misgiving 
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that his course is not the most noble and high-minded— 
if it occurs to him that, after all, slavery is a monstrous- 
evil, which has its roots and its defences in the false morali- 
ties of his own people, and that it is his duty, as a faith- 
ful parish preacher, to correct, or at least to rebuke, those ~ 
moralities, it is not difficult to evade this intimation of his 
better nature, while seeming to pay to it the most reli- 
gious heed. His conviction of duty is not so strong as it 
should be ; in fact he has no conviction at all, but only a 
hearty and passionate feeling, perhaps. He will wait the 
bidding of Providence. Meanwhile, to assist the draw- 
ing of Providence, he does what he innocently can to 
appease the hunger of his conscience. May not this new 
impulse, which seems so brave and noble, be a suggestion 
of the Devil? (Never a suspicious look does he cast at the 
disposition which urges him to resist it.) He consults his 
friends, of course those who will advise his keeping silence. 
He talks the matter over with the most prudent and well- 
advised of his parishioners. He concludes that it is not 
yet time. The wise man, he says, waits his opportunity ; 
he might add, “ and. means that opportunity shall wait for 
him ”—but that he does not care to say. If all this will 
not do, if the duty will not be put out of sight, he con- 
trives to meet it indirectly ; be whispers his opinion about 
in safe places ; he criticises the unfaithfulness of somebody 
else; he calls attention to bold statements in his sermons 
which had escaped notice on their delivery ; he puts the 
word “ bondman” or “oppressor” into a prayer; he 
urges his younger brothers in the ministry to take an in- 
dependent and fearless stand. When, by spilling his con- 
science about in dribbles, he has contrived to empty it of 
its obligations, he is fully persuaded that his duty is done, 
and that he isa true man. Nay, finding himself undis- 
turbed in his material repose, he undertakes to declare 
that one gains by fidelity more than he loses in the crea- 
ture comforts. 


T am a clergyman, and can sympathize with clergymen. 
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Their position is one of peculiar difficulty. As a general 
thing, they lack the elements of worldly success ; they are 
quiet men, particularly sensitive to popular disapproval. 
Their professional relations with people make temporizing 
appear praiseworthy, while their daily supply of bread 
and butter is more directly put in jeopardy by their 
decision than is most men’s. I do not say this to justify 
the minister’s unfaithfulness. It cannot be justified. His 
position, which makes unfaithfulness easy, makes it also 
the worse. He professes to teach the highest truth; to 
inculcate the purest morality; he preaches justice, 
humanity, mercy, the gospel of Divine Fatherhood and 
of Brotherly Love ; he preaches the transientness of out- 
‘ward possessions, the vanity of riches, the supreme 
worth of virtue, the crowning glory of self-denial. For 
him to palter is double, nay, treble infamy. On the score 
of justice, I do not think the Abolitionists have spoken a 
whit too severely of the recreant Church. On the score 
of justice I say ; but is there not something better than 
justice? I plead for mercy in behalf of my brothers, in 
behalf of myself. It is asking a great deal that a man 
shall give up all for conscience’ sake, when nearly all of 
his own class, men whose wisdom and purity he reveres, 
tell him that his conscience is diseased. Make the minis- 
ter’s heart stronger by your encouragement ; come round 
him with your sympathy ; do not withhold your good- 
will till he has gained the victory and does not need it. 
Take his fidelity for granted, and so compel him to be 
faithful by letting him know what you expect from him, 
not what you fear. Do not give him over to his evil 
spirits nor let him wrestle with his enemy alone. If he 
is worth judging he is worth saving. 

Alas, to what a dreadful strait has the Slave Power 
reduced us! Read the statement of it which your own 
greatest statesman, Mr. Seward, has made. I take this 
passage from a Speech at Albany, Oct. 12, 1855: 
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‘““You are commanded by an unconstitutional law of Con- 
gress to seize and deliver up to the members of that privileged 
class their fugitive slaves, under fain of imprisonment and for- 
feiture of your estates. You may not interpose between the 
armed slaveholder and the wounded slave, to prevent his being 
murdered, without coming under arrest for treason, nor may 
you cover his naked and lacerated limbs except by stealth. 
You have fought twenty years and with but partial success for 
the constitutional right to lay your remonstrances on the table 
of Congress. You may not tell the freed slave who reaches 
your borders that he is free, without being seized by a Federal 
Court and condemned, without a trial or even an accusation, 
to an imprisonment without bail or mainprize, and without 
limitation of sentence. Your representatives in either House 
of Congress must speak with bated breath and humbled coun- 
tenance in presence of the representatives of the privileged 
class, lest justice be denied to your old soldiers when they claim 
their pensions, or to your labourers when they claim the per- 
formance of their contracts with the Government. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is reduced to the position of a deputy 
of the privileged class, emptying the treasury and marshalling 
battalions and ships-of-war to dragoon you into the execution 
of the Fugitive Slave law on the one hand, while he removes 
governors and judges at their command who attempt to main- 
tain lawful and constitutional resistance against them in the 
Territory of Kansas. The Vice-President of the United States 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives are safe men 
whom the privileged class can trust in every case. The care 
of the judiciary of the territories and even of the foreign rela- 
tions is intrusted in either house to assured supporters of that 
class. Protection is denied to your wool, while it is freely given 
to the slaveholder’s sugar. Millions of acres of the public 
domain are freely given to Alabama for railroads, and even as 
gratuities, while not a dollar can be obtained to remove the 
rocks of Hell-gate and the sands of the Overslaugh, or the bars 
in Lake St. Clair or in the mouths of your lake harbours. 
Canada, lying all along your Northern borders, must not even 
be looked upon lest you may lust after it, while millions upon 
millions are lavished in war and diplomacy to annex and spread 
slavery over Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Mexico, Cuba and Cen- 
tral America. Your liberty of speech, where is it? You may 
not, without severe rebuke, speak of despotism in foreign 
lands, lest the slave overhear you on the plantations of the pri- 
vileged class, or the foreign despot visit them, in retaliation, 
for your unavailing sympathy. The national flag, the emblem 
of universal liberty, covers cargoes of slaves, not only in your 
own view, but flaunts defiance over them in foreign ports. 
Judges of the United States Courts, safe under the protection 
of the President and the Senate, charge grand juries, in 
advance of any question, that obnoxious and unequal Federal 
laws are constitutional and obligatory; they give counsel to 
legislative bodies how to frame laws which they will sustain, 
instead of waiting to review those laws when enacted. They 
even convert the writ of freedom to an engine of slavery, and 
they pervert the power of punishing irregularities committed 
in their presence into the machinery of a tyranny as odious as 
that of the star-chamber. The privileged class in Virginia 
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imprison your seamen in their ports in retaliation for the inde- 
pendence of your executive authorities ; and you are already 
in a doubtful struggle for the right to exclude the traffic in 
slaves from your own borders.” 


And what has brought us to this strait but paltering ? 
Confessedly, it is compromise; and what is compromise 
but paltering, under a more respectable name? Allowedly, 
it was concession ; and in such a case, what was conces- 
siun but paltering? ‘To make a bargain, known to be 
unprincipled, in order to secure peace and quietness, is 
not that paltering? ‘T’o sign away a trifie of rectitude 
for the sake of keeping a huge mass of prosperity, is not - 
that paltering ? Under anact of solemn bond and treaty, 
drawn up in the name of God, to relinquish ever so little 
of his claim on the soul, is not that paltering? Low 
were these compromises regarded by those who made 
_ them? History proves that they who made the compact 
in favour of slavery, knew they were doing wrong; they 
compressed their lips and knitted their brows ; they pro- 
tested that they yielded to circumstances ; they called 
God to witness that what they did was done sorrowfully ; 
that nothing more was resigned than necessity demanded. 
But was not this paltering ? Was it not serving desire 
and soothing conscience at the same time? Was it not 
obeying passion and self-interest under the sacred name of 
Duty? Most assuredly it was. There is not a shadow 
of doubt about it. And one concession led to another. 
Hvery concession of good provoked a new claim of evil. 
And so the mischief, through our own fault, has become 
what it is. 

How plainly paltering showed its hand in the famous 
compromises of 1850, when Commerce gained the vic- 
tory over Conscience, and Christ’s image, carved in ebony, 
was sold for Southern votes—when the Higher Law was 
flouted in the name of God, and practical religion was 
commended in the name of cotton; when, under the holy 
guise of Peace, men sought prosperity, and, under the 
sacred pretext of saying the Union, cut the living bands 
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of brotherhood—when, with the most solemn words of 
duty on their lips, men plotted to gratify the most mate- 
rial desire, and alleged the obligation of a Divine contract. 
as an excuse for passing and executing the infamous slave 
bill. Then paltering was elevated to the rank of a 
science and dignified with the character of a principle. 
As a substitute for the Golden Rule, it was preached from 
the porticds of taverns, and the desks of lyceum-halls, and 
the pulpits of churches. Lay preachers, the most eminent 
and powerful, enlisted as missionaries of the new gospel. 
Great statesmen became its apostles and wrote epistles to 
the synagogues of 'Lrade, urging the people to overcome, 
under the name of “ prejudices,” the noblest dictates of 
their moral sense. And did not the new gospel have its 
martyrs, too? Did it not bring down the great son of 
New England in sorrow to his grave? 

All this was sad enough ; but when the Nebraska bill 
came, the paltering was renewed. Instead of rallying at 
once to meet the new foe, multitudes made of Senator 
Douglas a scape-goat for their own sins. By a tremen- 
dous outcry against the breaking up of an old compact, 
they sought to cover up their own shame in making it. 
By a pretended indignation that the friends of the slave 
system should have violated a bond by which they 
pledged themselves that this system should never overpass 
a certain defined limit, these foes of the system, who had 
pledged themselves that the institution they abhorred 
should remain forever undisturbed within its new bounda- 
ries, made capital for their selfrighteousness. Men rose 
in public and confessed that they had tried to stifle their 
consciences; that they had struggled to restrain the 
expression of their feelings and to repress their rising 
convictions of truth; men boasted of their fidelity 
to infamous promises and of their success in forgetting 
their religious principles, and seemed to think that in all 
this they might be held justifiable and righteous if they 
only complained vigorously enough of their adversaries, 
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who had merely repudiated a civil contract which they 
made without any moral scruples whatever. 

Then there were some who stormed in the name of all 
that was holy against the movers of the Nebraska. bill, 
denouncing it asa perfidy and a crime, lifting up their 
hands in pious horror at the thought of such iniquity, 
when all they regretted was the troublesome renewal of 
Northern agitation and the awakening of the Northern 
conscience. ‘They sought not righteousness, but peace— 
they resented not the extension of slavery, but the redpen- 
ing of the question—they feared not the aggression of 
tyranny, but the opposition of freedom—not the energy of 
Satan, but the energy of God. And so, in order to keep 
God quiet in human souls, they falminated in bis name 
against Satan. 

When shall we learn to speak plainly and sincerely 
against slavery, and to follow up our speech by our deeds ? 
When shall we learn to throw our whole action unre- 
servedly on the side of God? When will we believe that 
he who seeks first the kingdom of heaven shall have every- 
thing else added to him? They threaten us with war if 
we take this position. Useless threat! The war is 
already declared! The war is already begun! The war 
has been raging for half a century! Slavery itself isa 
condition of war. It had its origin in war, its first vic- 
tims being captives of the spear. It lives by war—-its 
agents being perpetually engaged in fomenting feuds 
between the native princes of Africa to gain material for 
their traffic. It protects itself by war—-it hides behind 
walls and gates—-it rings alarm bells; its barracks are. 
guarded by armed patrols—it never walks abroad without: 
bowie-knife and pistol—it appears in Boston, and the. 
streets bristle with files of soldiery——the hall of justice is. 
stunned by the din of arms——outcast ruffians and murder- 
ers stalk about insulting the citizens. It extends itself 
by war, riding into Kansas with rifle and halter, to con- 
quer a territory it has stolen; substituting martial for 
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civil law, and proclaiming the warrior’s axiom that might 
is right. The very virtues incident to a state of slavery, 
the virtues of the dominant class, are warlike virtues such 
as belong to the soldier alone. ‘The dashing recklessness, 
the hot-blooded chivalry, the lavish generosity, the fiery 
sense of honour, the careless gaiety, the frank, easy, good 
nature, the impetuous passion, whether of love or hate, 
the swaggering grace, the luxury, all mark the soldier. 
Such qualities are peculiar to feudal, which is military, 
society. Slavery is ever breathing menaces of war. On 
the least. provocation it offers battle. For fifty years it 
has kept the country on the brink of civil broils. Only 
the greatest moderation on our part has saved us from 
bloodshed. It has submitted Boston to martial rule; it 
is waging war in Kansas. The North stands on the 
defensive, with a pistol pointed at her breast. What is 
to be done? We must fight--in behalf of peace and 
order we must fight. War must be confronted with war. 
We must fight with such weapons as we have. There 
are those who believe that Sharp’s rifles are necessary in 
Kansas ; but we have nobler and mightier weapons— 
brave words——words that are half-battles ; words charged 
with the power of moral conviction; words heavy with 
reason and truth, which slay not the body, but wicked 
‘spirits which possess the body. ‘The Devil will stillshud- 
der and flee when the believer firmly pronounces the name 
of God. 
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